Our  Candidate  For  Governor. 

Mr.  Wickersham  Outside  of  His  Profession. 
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James  P.  Wickersham,  whatever  position 
he  may  occupy  in  the  future,  will  be  re¬ 
membered  longest  and  thought  of  most 
kindly  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  popu¬ 
lar  education.  But  it  is  only  just  to  him 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  mastered  their  profession  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  master  them.  He  has  a  his¬ 
tory  outside  of  it  which  does  him  credit. 
Concerning  this  feature  of  his  life  we  have 
thrown  together  the  following  paragraphs 
that  those  throughout  the  State  who  have 
known  him  only  as  a  school  officer  may  see 
what  kind  of  a  man  we  have  asked  them  to 
support  for  the  high  office  of  Governor. 

Self-Made. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Wickersham  was  a 
Chester  county  farmer,  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  had  a  large  family,  of 
whom  James  was  the  eldest,  and  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  he  was  inured  to  hard 
work.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  his  educa¬ 
tion  consisted  of  what  he  had  learned  by 
attending  school  in  the  winter  season  and 
of  what  he  gathered  from  the  books  he 
read.  At  that  age  he  commenced  teaching 
and  going  to  school  alternately,  and  thence¬ 
forth  was  emphatically  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  No  man  in  the  State  knows 
better  how  hard  it  is  to  struggle  upwards 
unaided  against  adverse  circumstances, 
and  none  have  a  hand  more  ready  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  any  who  are  brave  enough  to  make 
an  effort  to  improve  their  condition. 

A  Henry  Clay  Man. 

Born  in  1825,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  not 
old  enough  to  vote  in  1844,  when  Henry 


Clay  was  a  candidate  for  President;  but 
young  as  he  was  his  services  were  much  in 
demand  as  a  speaker,  and  he  attended  and 
addressed  with  great  acceptance  many  po¬ 
litical  meetings  during  the  campaign.  The 
points  discussed  were  mainly  the  tariff  and 
the  anti-slavery  issues.  He  was  strongly 
for  a  tariff  and  as  strongly  against  slavery; 
and  the  ground  taken  was  that  Clay  could 
be  better  trusted  on  these  questions  than 
Polk,  his  opponent.  The  defeat  of  Clay 
was  the  greatest  political  disappointment 
of  his  life. 

An  Abolitionist. 

From  his  early  youth  young  Wickersham 
was  an  enemy  to  slavery.  When  quite  a 
boy  he  read  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  adopted  his  ideas  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  personal  liberty,  and  these,  as 
he  thought,  led  to  the  emancipation  of  all 
men  held  in  bondage,  black  as  well  as 
white.  His  support  of  Clay  was  mainly  on 
account  of  his  anti-slavery  views;  and 
from  the  year  1844,  on  to  the  time  of 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  emancipating  the 
slaves,  he  was  an  open  and  avowed  aboli¬ 
tionist.  Unknown  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  when  the  danger  of  so  doing  was 
greatest,  he  frequently  sheltered,  cared  for 
and  forwarded  on  their  way  to  freedom 
slaves  fleeing  from  bondage.  For  days 
together,  at  times,  one  or  more  of 
these  poor,  trembling  creatures,  pant¬ 
ing  for  liberty,  securely  con¬ 

cealed  in  some  part  c^^iis  own  house. 
He  also  assisted  at  different  times  and  at 
considerabl^xpense  in  rescuing  a  number 


of  free  persons  of  color  who  had  ventured 
into  slave  States  from  being  sold  into 
slavery. 

Votes  for  Free  Soil. 

In  1848  the  Whig  party  nominated 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham’s  anti-slavery  views  would  not 
allow  him  to  support  this  ticket,  and, 
therefore,  he  gave  his  first  vote  at  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  to  the  free  soil  candidates, 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  One  vote  besides  his  own  was  all 
that  was  cast  for  these  candidates  at  the  poll 
where  he  voted  out  of  some  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  electors.  He  voted  in  the  same  way 
and  for  similar  reasons  in  1852  for  John  P. 
Hale  and  George  W.  Julian,  as  against 
the  Whig  ticket,  headed  by  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  and  William  A.  Graham.  The  logic  of 
these  events  and  of  this  part  of  his  life 
brought  him  most  heartily  into  the  initiatory 
movements  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  and  the  nomination  of 
John  C.  Fremont  for  President  in  1856. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  has  been  an  unswerving  Republi¬ 
can,  always  working  in  his  quiet  way  for 
the  success  of  Republican  candidates  and 
Republican  principles.  The  positions  he 
has  held  being  non-partisan,  he  has  not 
been  an  active  politician;  but  no  man  has 
deeper  or  stronger  convictions  on  political 
subjects,  or  is  more  ready  on  proper  occa¬ 
sions  to  defend  or  promulgate  them. 

His  Record  During  the  War. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Wickersham  proposed  to  Governor 
Curtin  to  raise  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  young  men,  teachers 
and  students.  The  Governor  and  others 
dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt,  alleging 
that  it  would  do  great  injury  to  the  schools 
of  the  State.  He,  however,  assisted  in 
equipping  Company  B,  of  the  First  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Reserves.  He  helped  raise  Com¬ 
pany  E  of  the  79th  Regiment,  which  was 


commanded  by  his  brother  and  called  the 
“Normal  Guards,”  and  also  Company  E 
of  the  122d  Regiment,  which  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services  was  called  the  “Wick¬ 
ersham  Guards.”  He  gave  assistance  also 
to  the  officers  who  recruited  Company  C  of 
the  195th  Regiment,  and  Company  B  of  the 
214th  Regiment.  For  a  Lancaster  county 
regiment,  which  its  proposed  officers  were 
unable  to  organize,  in  connection  with  a 
friend  who  was  to  be  its  captain,  he  raised 
a  full  company,  offering  a  bonus  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  each  man  who  enlisted. 
In  June,  1863,  upon  a  detachment 
of  Lee’s  invading  army  reaching 
the  Susquehanna  river  at  Columbia, 
while  the  smoke  of  the  burning  bridge  at 
that  point  obscured  the  western  sky,  Mr. 
Wickersham  resolved  amidst  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  then  reigned  almost  supreme 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  raise  as  many 
men  as  possible  and  aid  the  brave  soldiers 
already  in  the  field  in  driving  back  the  ene¬ 
my.  Within  a  week  from  that  time,  the 
47th  Regiment  (uinety  days  men)  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Curtin,  equipped,  and  ready  to 
march.  Some  ten  or  twelve  additional 
companies  offered  to  join  the  command, 
but  could  not  be  accepted.  The 
regiment  joined  the  right  wing 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  near  Greencas- 
tle,  Pa.,  July  13,  and  expected  to  participate 
in  the  contemplated  attack  upon  Lee’s  army 
which  was  then  entrenched  on  the  Mary¬ 
land  side  of  the  Potomac  river.  The  rebels 
retreated  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  Col. 
Wickersham’s  command,  after  gathering 
up  a  number  of  stragglers,  encamped  for 
some  weeks  near  Hagerstown,  doing  a  large 
amount  of  guard  and  picket  duty,  and  then 
was  transferred  to  Schuylkill  county, 
and  finally  to  Reading,  where  it  was  mus¬ 
tered  out. 

Outside  Work. 

Mr.  Wickersham  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  work  appertaining  to  education.  He  bas 
built  up  great  schools,  administered  vast 
systems  of  public  instruction,  managed  in 


ail  their  details  the  forty  odd  institutions 
in  which  the  orphans  of  our  soldiers  are 
maintained  and  educated,  conducted  finan¬ 
cial  operations  relating  to  education 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
edited  school  journals,  written  books  on 
schools  and  teaching,  prepared  some 
twenty  volumes  of  reports,  compiled  school 
laws,  and  made  hundreds  of  decisions  on 
disputed  legal  questions  appertaining  to 
the  management  of  school  systems,  that 
whenever  tested  in  the  lower  or  higher 
courts  have  been  invariably  sustained,  filled 
the  highest  positions  in  educational  or-  i 
ganizations,  both  in  the  State  and  the 
nation,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  abroad 
than  any  other  living  American  educator.  1 
But,  outside  of  all  this,  he  is  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizen  and  wide  awake  business  man. 
He  has  repeatedly  held  positions  of  re¬ 
spectability  in  financial,  industrial  and 
benevolent  institutions.  He  is  to-day  a 
director  in  the  Lancaster  Gas  Light  and 
Fuel  Company,  a  director  in  the  Inquirer 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  first 
Vice  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  first  Vice  Px-esident  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  member  of  the  Boaid  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Mechanics’  High  School  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Society,  the  Numis¬ 
matic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Pennsyl-  1 
vania,  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Lancaster, 
and  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  literary 
societies  of  nearly  all  the  colleges,  normal 
schools,  academies  and  high  schools  in  the 
State,  and  of  many  in  other  States. 

Sympathy  with  Workingmen. 

Always  a  workingman  himself,  of  later 
years,  it  is  true,  moi-e  with  the  head  than 
with  the  hand,  Mr.  Wickersham  has  on 
hundreds  of  occasions,  both  in  public  ad¬ 
dresses  and  in  articles  written  for  the  press, 
declared  that  the  great  mission  of  his  life 
is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring 


classes  by  educating  them.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  one  of  his  addresses  pub¬ 
lished  in  1870: 

“A  system  that  tends  to  degrade  the 
human  family,  or  any  single  human  being, 
must  be  wrong,  and  it  is  in  this  country, 
and  now,  that  the  task  should  be  com¬ 
menced  of  harmoniz'ng  all  interests  and 
giving,  in  the  language  of  Lincoln,  ‘Every 
one  a  fair  chance.’  A  nation  that  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  blow  sti'uck  the  shackles  from  the  limbs 
of  four  millions  of  slaves,  and  at  another 
gave  them  the  right  of  citizenship,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  disenthraling  labor  and  placing  every 
workingman  in  that  position  where  he  can 
enjoy  to  the  fixllest  extent  the  fruit  of  his 
toil.  With  me  these  sentiments,  born  with 
my  childhood,  have  grown  with  my 
growth.  Believing,  with  the  great  French 
Republican  Laboulaye,  that  ‘the  only- 
hope  of  the  laborer  is  education,’  my 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  a  system  of  schools  which  will 
afford  equal  educational  privileges  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  rich;  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  do  battle  in  any  cause  which, 
without  injui'y  to  others,  in  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  will  prevent  ‘the  taking  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.’ 
*«•*****# 

We  want  industries  of  all  kinds  in  this 
country;  we  want  judicious  tariff  laws  to 
protect  them;  and,  possessing  these,  we 
want  every  man  who  woi'ks  to  enjoy  a  just 
share  of  the  money  he  helps  to  earn.  We 
want  all  this,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  but  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
capital,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.” 

In  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1872, 
Mr.  Wickersham  discusses  the  question  of 
education  and  labor.  We  quote  two  short 

paragraphs: 

“Pennsylvania  has  large  classes  of  work¬ 
ingmen  among  her  people.  They  toil  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  her  forests,  fields, 
mills  and  manufactories.  Their  welfare 
should  be  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  the 
State  government.” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“No  one  thing  can  do  so  much 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
workingman,  to  render  his  labor  effect¬ 
ive,  to  enable  him  to  understand  his  true 


interests,  to  lift  him  up  to  the  position  of 
independence,  as  a  good  education.  For 
the  rich,  education  is  much;  to  the  poor, 
it  is  everything.” 

The  Man  For  Governor. 

Most  men  judge  of  Mr.  Wickersham’s 
fitness  for  the  office  for  which  he  is  named 
from  the  ability  he  has  shown  as  a  school 
officer.  Even  judged  in  this  way,  the  ver¬ 


dict  seems  to  he  generally  favorable  to 
him.  We  have  now  shown  him  to  be 
strong  where  he  might  naturally  he  supposed 
to  be  weak,  and  we  once  more  present 
Lancaster  county’s  choice  for  Governor  as 
the  man  above  all  others  upon  whom  “all 
the  best  elements  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  of  good  citizenship  irrespective  of 
party,  can  make  common  cause.” 


